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counter the salesman had the difficult task of satisfying a purchaser who made 
up her mind that she did not want the goods which she had selected first, 
although the piece had been cut from the web. In another sale the customer 
wished a particular color in a kimona, but was unable to find it. She was 
finally satisfied with something she had not at first intended to buy. The 
fourth sale was made to a gentleman who had conceived the whimsical idea 
of surprising his wife by taking a dress home to her. 

The teaching of salesmanship in our school is still in the experimental stage, 
and this discussion can do little more than present the general plan of the work. 
We cannot yet point to definite results which justify all the attempts we are 
making. The work, however, gives the boy confidence in himself. It increases 
his resourcefulness by placing before him a definite set of problems, which he 
studies with the aid of experienced men. It brings him into close contact with 
successful salesmen, who arouse his enthusiasm and give him ideals toward 
which to work. This spirit of enthusiasm is perhaps of no less benefit to him 
than the knowledge of maxims as to what he should or should not do. 

Leonard B. Moulton 
The High School of Commerce, 
Boston 

THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 1 

Pinehurst, N.C., November 7, 1011 
The President, Commercial Club of Chicago: 

Sir: It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable to keep the engage- 
ment which I made to meet the Commercial Club. My regret is doubly keen 
on account of the subject which you propose to discuss. You have before 
you, in the subject of industrial education, a matter which in my opinion is of 
fundamental value to our national life and to the welfare of the oncoming 
generations. I do not make that statement lightly, but as a deliberate con- 
clusion after an opportunity for considering the subject from two points of 
view; I have looked at the matter from the standpoint of the mechanic appren- 
tice (although even in my shop days the time of thorough apprenticeship was 
passing, as it is now practically altogether passed) and I have studied it in the 
light of a fairly careful inspection of the educational methods and results that 
are making such marked impress on the social life of some of the European 
countries. I believe no man can have experienced at first hand either the lack 
in this country of educational facilities adapted to industrial life or have 
studied intelligently the facilities of this character which some European 
countries are now offering, without a shock to his traditional American com- 
placency or without reaching the conclusion, as I have, that our educational 
system must be markedly developed before it will meet present-day conditions. 

We have grown used to regarding America as a land of unequaled resources, 

1 Read at a meeting of the Commercial Club of Chicago, November 11, ion. 
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but after all, no nation, no matter what its natural resources of field, mine, 
and forest may be, can be greater than the intelligence, the efficiency, and the 
capacity of its people. In the best training of those qualities we are unques- 
tionably lagging. We have put great emphasis in the last few years upon the 
conservation of our natural resources, but in that movement we have, it seems 
to me, failed to take into full account the fact that the greatest natural resource 
of every nation must always be the latent capacities of its youth. Without 
the best development of those capacities the conservation of other resources 
can mean but little. I believe we have been neglecting the work that is really 
more important to do than any of the other work that we have been counting 
as so valuable to our national life. 

While the basic conditions of our social life have been changed we have stood 
still on the lifelong theory that the aim of education is its cultural value. 
There was a day when this cultural education adequately and properly supple- 
mented the education which was so well given by the daily life of the youth, 
intimately related as that daily life was to the industrial life of the times. 
But while industrial conditions changed and the daily routine was robbed 
of its educational value, we have continued stubbornly to stand on the cul- 
tural theory of education, instead of enlarging and enriching our educational 
system to compensate for the loss in educational opportunity which Comes with 
the change in our industrial surroundings. 

However tenaciously one may cling to the cultural theory of education, 
he must admit at least that in a system which retains less than one-half the 
pupils in school beyond thirteen years of age and where sixty out of every 
hundred enrolled never complete the whole public course, there must be some- 
thing lacking. An irresistible conclusion, it seems to me, is that the lack lies 
in the inflexibility of a system that has failed to provide what a changed social 
life demands. 

The Commercial Club has done a nation-wide service in making a study 
of European achievements in industrial education. After hearing the results of 
that study I cannot but believe that you will be convinced of the efficiency 
of the system. But as you learn of the multiplicity of educational efforts 
there, of the almost incredible variety of schools which have been created to 
meet the variety of training demanded by modern industrial life, it will be 
small wonder if the prospective cost of such enlargement and enrichment of our 
public-school system does not raise those two questions which are the touch- 
stone of the business mind. What will it cost ? Will it pay ? 

Adequately to develop our public-school system so as to bring it into full 
harmony with the demands of modern industrial life will cost more than 
most of you will dream, more than any of you would guess if you have no 
clear conception of the tremendous gap there is between our present educa- 
tional performance and a really adequate system in full harmony with modern 
needs. But that cost I should regard not as a great national expense but as 
the wisest sort of national investment. As I left New York last week there 
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lay in the Hudson one hundred and six ships of war. Our pride in their effi- 
ciency leads us almost to forget their cost, though we know that that whole 
great navy will be junk in but a few years. Necessary as this constantly 
renewed navy may be, however, its greatest guns must be silent and impotent 
in the real war, the war of national efficiency, which we must fight whether we 
will or not. No peace tribunal can save us from that war, and on our ability 
to fight it well must hang our national future and our individual welfare. 
Every thoroughly equipped and intelligently managed industrial school will 
be a battleship in that war; every continuation school that offers scientific 
education to the employed youth will be a cruiser that will carry trained 
foremen to industries that must have the generalship of right direction. Such 
a system will bring trained recruits to our industrial armies without whom we 
shall lose many battles. 

Yes, the cost will be great, but it is a capital expenditure. It will be an 
investment promising a return greater than has any truthful prospectus of any 
enterprise that has ever come within your business experience. 

Very truly yours, 

F. A. Vanderlip 



